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Abstract 

This study examined the cultivation of sexual attitudes and behaviors among 
adolescents based on the National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health, a representative 
sample of U.S. high school students. The study found that television viewing alone was not 
linked with any of the sexual attitudes tested but that sexually suggestive media use and 
overall media use were. Both television viewing and sexually suggestive media use were 
associated with an increased risk of sexual debut. 
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Mass Media Use and Teen Sexuality. 

Findings from the National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health 



Does mass media use among adolescents contribute to their attitudes about sexuality 
and their sexual behaviors? Since the earliest days of moving pictures, many parents and 
educators have worried that it does. That worry, however, is based more on assumption than 
science. Few correlational studies have examined relationships between general media use 
and sexual attitudes or behaviors. Among those, findings have been inconsistent. In 
addition, most of the studies were based on small samples from a limited geographic area 
collected in the 1980s or before. It is not clear that the findings would extend to a larger, 
more diverse population in a substantially different media environment. 

Unlike teens of previous generations, today's adolescents are exposed to a variety of 
potentially influential media. Most U.S. teens watch television, listen to music and read 
publications tailored to their specific age group. Teens from more privileged circumstances 
also may have access to commercial films, cable television, rental videos, video games, and 
the Internet. Studies tracking film and television content over several years have indicated 
that films and television shows of the 1990s contained an even greater propoprtion of 
sexually suggestive content than those of previous decades. This increase in sexually 
suggestive content has coincided with an increase in teen pregnancy and sexually 
transmitted diseases. Between 1960 and 1992, the birth rate among unmarried teens rose 
from 15 per 1,000 15- to 19-year-olds to about 45 per 1,000 (Bachrach, Newcomer, Mosher 
& Ventura, 1997). By 1998, teens accounted for 2.5 million new sexually transmitted 
disease infections each year (Krowchuk, 1998). 

Cultivation theory would point to television as a major source of such adverse 
effects. Developed in response to the civil unrest of the 1960s, the technique was used 
throughout the late 1960s and the early 1970s to demonstrate linkages between television 
viewing and conceptions or actions related to violence. George Gerbner, the technique's 
developer, attributed such relationships to television's unique qualities: its pervasiveness. 
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repetition of patterns, and daily, ritualized use by most viewers. "Television has become the 
primary source of socialization and everyday information (mostly in the form of 
entertainment) of otherwise heterogeneous populations," he and his collaborators wrote 
(Gerbner, Gross, Morgan, & Signorielli, 1994, p. 18). Cultivation studies also have linked 
television viewing with audiences' perspectives on topics other than violence, including sex 
roles (Signorielli, 1989), families (Gerbner et al., 1980), and health (Gerbner, Morgan & 
Signorielli, 1982). 

Despite the theory's successes and longevity, it often has sparked criticism. At least 
one author has expressed doubt that audiences interpret television messages uniformly 
(Newcomb, 1978). Also at issue is the origin and direction of cultivation effects (Hawkins 
& Pingree, 1990, Hirsch, 1980a, 1980b; Hughes, 1980; McQuail, 1987). Attitudes and 
behaviors attributed to cultivation effects, for example, could in fact originate with religious, 
business or governmental institutions or with viewers themselves, who may gravitate toward 
media that reflect their predispositions. Still other criticisms have focused on cultivation 
theory's lack of breadth. Potter (1998) has noted that cultivation theory fails to explain a 
variety of effects that have been observed in connection with media use, including emotional 
and physiological effects such as fear or lust. Bandura's social cognitive theory (1994) 
emphasizes the importance of various factors, including mass media, in shaping human 
behavior. 

Cultivation analysis has been applied to the study of adolescent sexuality, but the 
findings have been less consistent than in the case of violence. Two studies have linked 
general television viewing with beliefs or attitudes related to sexual behavior. Courtwright 
and Baran (1980) found that frequent television viewing was associated with more negative 
views about remaining a virgin. Signorelli (1991) found a positive relationship between 
overall television viewing and a desire to get married, have children, and remain married to 
the same person. 
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A variety of studies, however, have linked specific types of television programming 
with sexual beliefs or attitudes. Studies of this type have involved soap operas (Buerkel- 
Rothfuss & Mayes, 1981; Buerkel-Rothfuss & Strouse, 1989; Larson, 1996; Walsh- 
Childers, 1990), sexually suggestive television shows (Bryant & Rockwell, 1994; Buerkel- 
Rothfuss & Strouse, 1989) and music television or videos (Calfkin, Carroll & Schmidt, 
1993; Greeson & Williams, 1986; Strouse & Buerkel-Rothfuss, 1987). Buerkel-Rothfuss 
& Mayes (1981), for example, found that frequent viewers of soap operas were more likely 
than less-frequent viewers to overestimate the pervasiveness of extramarital affairs among 
men, abortions among women and illegitimate births in the population. More recently, 
Larson (1996) found that teens who were frequent viewers of soap operas were more likely 
than other teens to believe that teen mothers have male friends, hold better-than minimum- 
wage jobs, do not live in poverty, and work in settings that allow on-the-job child care. 
Strouse and Buerkel-Rothfuss (1987) found that among young women, frequent viewing of 
music television was predictive of permissive attitudes about sexual behavior, including 
agreement that virginity is not important before marriage. 

Whether television viewing is linked with sexual behavior remains in question. 
Several studies have found no relationship between general television viewing and various 
measures of adolescent sexual permissiveness (Brown & Newcomer, 1991; Peterson, 

Moore & Furstenberg, 1991; Strouse & Buerkel-Rothfuss, 1987). The same and other 
studies, however, linked sexually suggestive television viewing or the use of other sexually 
suggestive media with variables such as sexual debut, premarital coitus and number of 
sexual partners (Brown & Newcomer, 1991; Peterson & Khan, 1984; Peterson, Moore & 
Furstenberg, 1991; Strouse & Buerkel-Rothfuss, 1993). 

Little attention has been directed toward possible relationships between media use 
and contraception or teen pregnancy. One study (Soderman, Greenberg & Linsangen, 

1993) found a positive relationship between general television viewing and teen pregnancy. 
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The same study also linked soap opera viewing with teen pregnancy. Few, if any, studies 
have examined questions about relationships between media use and contraceptive behavior. 

Inconsistencies among the findings are complicated by the age of the studies. Most 
previous studies were based on data collected before 1990. The only study employing a 
national sample (Peterson, Moore, & Furstenberg, 1991) relied on data gathered in the mid- 
1970s. Part of the problem lies in the difficulty of collecting data from adolescent media 
users. As has been noted, many school systems today shy away from the controversy 
associated with allowing studies of teen sexual attitudes and behaviors (Strasburger, 1997). 

The passage of time also has brought changes in the media environment. 

Alternatives to television have taken on characteristics that once made television unique, and 
teens have more control over their media choices. Music has become more portable— and 
thus more prevalent-through compact discs, lightweight earphones and tiny, battery- 
operated radios. Videos and video games offer images as compelling as television's without 
the interference of network censors. Although network television remains popular, it is not 
as omnipresent as it was. Older adolescents in particular are drawn to other media (Wartella, 
1994; Robinson & Bianchi, 1997). These include popular music, which since the 1950s has 
placed progressively greater emphasis on physical love as opposed to emotional love 
(Fedler, Hall & Tanzi, 1982), and music videos, half to three-quarters of which deal with 
love or sexual intimacy (Brown & Campbell, 1986; Sherman & Dominick, 1986). Movies, a 
favorite entertainment option for many teens and accessible through many video rental 
stores without proof of age, often include depictions of sexual intercourse. In one study of 
films popular among teenagers, sexual intercourse among unmarried partners occurred on 
average eight times per film (Greenberg, Siemicki, Dorman, Heater, Stanly, Soderman, & 
Linsangen, 1993). Perhaps responding to the competition, television networks have spiced 
up their programming (Greenberg & Busselle, 1996; Rideout & Hoff, 1996). Although 
explicit sexual behaviors still are rare on the shows teens watch most frequently, today's 
sitcoms and soap operas contain more sexual innuendo than those of previous decades, 
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when most cultivation research took place. Talk shows, found on both television and radio, 
have provided a new source of sexually suggestive material (Greenberg, Sherry, Busselle, 
Huilo & Smith, 1997). 

This study examines questions related to the cultivation of sexual attitudes and 
behaviors in view of these inconsistencies and changes. Specifically, the study asks: (1) 
Does general television viewing among adolescents correlate with attitudes about sexual 
debut, contraceptive use and teen pregnancy? (2) Does general television viewing correlate 
with sexual behaviors, including sexual debut, contraceptive use, and teen pregnancy? and 
(3) Is sexually suggestive media use or general media use more closely associated with 
sexual attitudes and behaviors than is television viewing alone? 

Method 

Sample . The cross-sectional data employed in this study were obtained through the 
National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health (Bearman, Jones, & Udry, 1997). 
Participants included 12,118 adolescents in grades 7 through 12 drawn from 80 high 
schools plus their associated middle schools. The public use sample on which this analysis 
is based included 6,504 cases, though questions about sexual attitudes and some sexual 
behaviors were asked only of participants age 15 and older. Each case was weighted so that 
the sample is representative of adolescents attending grades 7 through 12 in the United 
States at the time of the survey. The weighting scheme included adjustments for non- 
responses and for race-ethnicity based on Census Bureau estimates of each grade-sex -race 
population. Interviews -were completed in the adolescents' homes, between April and 
December 1995, using laptop computers to encourage candor and protect confidentiality. 

Measures . Media variables available from the survey included self-reported hours 
of television viewing, radio listening, video viewing and video-game playing. These were 
used both singly and in combination. For the measure of general media use, the four media 
variables were summed to produce total media hours . For the measure of sexually 
suggestive media use, radio and video hours were summed to produced sexually suggestive 
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media hours . Based on previous content analyses of sexual content in various media, radio, 
a traditional medium for popular music, and videos, with their frequent depictions of sexual 
intercourse among unmarried partners, were deemed to be more sexually suggestive than 
television or video games. 

The dependent variables included three perception variables, perceived benefits of 
sexual activity , perceived obstacles to contraceptive use , and perceived consequences of 
pregnancy , which were composites of several questions asked in the survey. The other 
dependent variables reflected sexual behaviors: sexual debut, effective condom use with 
first/last intercourse , and pregnancy . A more detailed description of these measures is 
contained in Table 1. 

Control measures varied according to the dependent variable. They consisted of 
demographic variables such as age, race, and gender, and domain-specific variables (See 
Table 1). The inclusion of these measures in each model was based on their association with 
the dependent variable as identified in previous studies of sexual attitudes and behaviors 
(e.g., Resnick, Bearman, Blum, Bauman, Harris, Jones, Tabor, Beuhring, Sieving, Shew, 
Ireland, Bearinger, & Udry, 1997). Variables entered as controls in the equation testing the 
relationship between media use and the perceived benefits of sexual activity, for example, 
were the following demographic variables: gender, age, appearance, race/ethnicity, family 
structure, and poverty status. Domain-specific controls were: parent-family connectedness; 
family suicide attempts/completions; parental regulation of television; perceived parental 
disapproval of adolescent sex; perceived parental disapproval of contraception; peer 
connectedness; school connectedness; grade point average; paid work greater than or equal 
to 20 hours a week; religious identity; perceived risk of untimely death; and virginity pledge. 

Analysis strategy . Responses to questions about perceptions were analyzed using 
standard multiple regression. After screening the data to ensure that the data met 
assumptions for regression analysis, the analysis was performed using the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences, version 8.0 (Windows). Responses to questions about 
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behaviors, which were posed in a yes-or-no format, were analyzed using logistic multiple 
regression and Stata, version 5.0. 

Variables were entered in the following order: (1) dependent variable; (2) 
demographic variables; (3) media variables; and (4) domain-specific variables. 

In addition, to test the possibility that attitudes about sexuality might function as 
mediators of sexual behaviors, three logistic regressions involving sexually suggestive 
media hours were rerun with the addition of related attitudinal variables: perceived benefits 
of sexual activity, perceived obstacles to condom use, and perceived consequences of 
pregnancy, respectively. The attitudinal variables were entered in the regression equations 
after the domain-specific variables. If mediation occurred, perceptions about sexuality would 
account for the relationships between media use and sexual behavior. This would be 
demonstrated statistically if a significant relationship between media use and sexual 
behavior failed to remain significant after the perception variable was added to the model. If 
the variables behaved independently, media use and perceptions about sexuality would have 
direct and largely unrelated effects on sexual behavior. Independent effects would be 
indicated statistically if media use and perceptions were significantly associated with sexual 
behavior both with and without controlling for the other. 

Findings 

Sexual attitudes . The multiple regression results for attitudes about sexuality are 
presented in Table 1. Results are presented for three measures of media use that were tested: 
television viewing hours; sexually suggestive media hours; and video game hours. 

Television viewing hours was not significantly associated with perceived benefits of sexual 
activity (t = 1.565, p < .118), nor with perceived obstacles to contraceptive use (t = -.258, p < 
.796), nor with perceived consequences of pregnancy (t = -1.113, p < .266). 

However, sexually suggestive media hours was significantly associated with 
perceived benefits of sexual activity (t = 2.632, p < .01). The association held despite 
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controlling for a wide range of other potentially important explanatory variables, including 
demographics, perceptions and influences of families, peers and communities. This finding 
suggests that the more adolescents use sexually suggestive media, the more they perceive 
benefits of sexual activity. The converse also could apply, because these data are only cross- 
sectional, and thus, it is not possible to say with conviction whether media use or perceived 
benefits occurred first. Sexually suggestive media hours was not associated with attitudes 
about either contraceptive use (t = 1.568, p < .1 17) or the consequences of pregnancy (t = 
.005, p < .996). 

Total media hours (hours spent using television, radio, videos or video games) was 
significantly associated with perceived benefits of sexual activity (t = 4.480, p < .001) but 
not with perceived obstacles to contraceptive use (t =1.697, p < .090) nor perceived 
consequences of pregnancy (t = -1.275, p < .202). This finding suggests that the more 
adolescents use media in general, the more they perceive benefits of sexual activity. It also 
may suggest that the more adolescents perceive benefits of sexual activity, the more they use 
the media. 

Sexual behaviors . Regression results for sexual behaviors are presented in Table 2. 
Television viewing hours contributed significantly to the model for sexual debut (z = -2.912, 
p < .01) but was associated with a decreased odds (.73) of sexual debut. Television viewing 
hours did not contribute significantly to the models for either effective contraceptive use (z 
= -.461, p < .644) or pregnancy (z = 1.703, p < .089). 

However, sexually suggestive media hours contributed significantly to the model for 
sexual debut (z = 3-947, p < .001) and was associated with an increased odds (1.5) of 
sexual debut. Sexually suggestive media hours also contributed to the model for pregnancy 
(z = -1.981, p < .05) but was associated with a decreased odds (.60) of pregnancy. Again, 
the relationships held despite controlling for a wide variety of other potential explanations 
for the behaviors. These findings indicate that television viewing is associated with a 
decreased risk of sexual debut during high school. Sexually suggestive media use is 
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associated with an increased risk of sexual debut during high school, but a decreased risk of 
pregnancy. 

No significant relationships were detected between the use of sexually suggestive 
media and effective contraception. Neither was total media hours associated with any sexual 
behavior. 

Mediators . The analysis provided little evidence that perceptions about sexuality 
mediate relationships between media use and sexual behavior. When perceived benefits of 
sexual activity was added to the regression equation for sexual debut, the odds ratio for 
television viewing decreased only slightly, to .71 from .73, p < .01. The odds ratio for 
sexually suggestive media hours remained at 1.5, but the level of significance declined to p < 
.01 from p < .001. Thus, the evidence is stronger that media use and perceptions about 
sexual activity contribute independently to sexual debut. 

In the case of teen pregnancy, the odds ratio for sexually suggestive media hours 
lost significance after perceived consequences of pregnancy was introduced into the model. 
More specifically, sexually suggestive media hours modestly increased the odds of teen 
pregnancy in the absence of the perception variable (.60, p < .05), but was nonsignificant as 
a factor in the full model (.68, p < .159). This result supports the contention that sexually 
suggestive media hours is associated with a reduced risk of pregnancy after controlling for 
perceptions. However, in the absence of a significant association between sexually 
suggestive media hours and perceived consequences of pregnancy (see sexual attitudes 
section, above), this finding provides no evidence that the perception variable mediates the 
relationship between sexually suggestive media use and teen pregnancy. 

In the case of effective contraceptive use with first/last intercourse, neither television 
viewing nor the use of sexually suggestive media contributed significantly to the behavior 
variable either before or after controlling for perceived obstacles to contraceptive use . Thus, 
there was no evidence that media use contributes to effective contraception either 
independently or through the perception variable. 
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Limitations 

The findings discussed below are limited by several aspects of the data. First, the 
data are representative of adolescents who were present in class at the time of the initial 
school survey. They do not include absentees, runaways or incarcerated teens, who may be 
more likely than their peers to engage in sexually risky behaviors. In addition, the media 
variables do not include several of the most sexually suggestive media that teens enjoy. In 
particular, exposure to teen magazines, movies, and the Internet is not reflected. The wording 
of the question about video use is potentially ambiguous. Respondents were simply asked 
to report the number of hours they "viewed videos each week," without specifying type. 
Consequently, the use of exercise videos, for example, may have been included with music 
videos. 

Also, media use hours are based on self-reports. In a small percentage of cases, 
more hours of media use were reported than hours in a week. However, in some homes, 
television and radio remain on throughout the day, and family members listen to them and 
use other media concurrently. Also, all reports for use of individual media fell within 
reasonable limits and were consistent with previously reported figures. Finally, because the 
second wave of Add Health survey data was not available to the public at the time of the 
analysis, this study is based on cross-sectional data. Cross-sectional data allow only for 
interpretations about relationships between variables; the direction of causality cannot be 
firmly established. 

Discussion 

Keeping these limitations in mind, several findings related to relationships, 
mechanisms, and measures merit discussion. A summary of the findings is provided in 
Table 3. 

This study examines a premise suggested by cultivation theory, the idea that general 
television viewing helps to shape adolescents' views of sexuality. Based on a large sample 
and employing extensive control measures, this study offers little evidence that television 
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alone cultivates sexual attitudes in the same way that it cultivates attitudes related to violence. 
Based on these data, the amount of time that adolescents spend viewing television each week 
is not related to their sexual attitudes. Neither is television viewing associated with increased 
sexual risk. Television viewing relates to one type of sexual behavior— sexual debut-but the 
association is negative rather than positive, indicating decreased risk. One possible 
explanation for this finding is that adolescents who spend long hours watching television 
forgo opportunities for social involvement with their peers. 

Important to the interpretation of these findings is the unequal distribution of 
sexually suggestive material in television programming. Soap operas, for example, contain 
more references to sexual relationships and pregnancy than do quiz shows or sports 
programs, which also are popular among teens. Other media, especially rock music and 
popular films, contain more frequent and graphic references to sexual relationships than 
does television. 

Thus, it remains possible that specific types of television viewing or media use may 
be related to sexual attitudes and behaviors. This possibility is supported both by this study 
and by previous studies of sexual behaviors involving sexually suggestive media (See, for 
example, Strouse & Buerkel-Rothfuss, 1993). This study links sexually suggestive media 
use— here defined as radio and video use— with perceptions that sexual activity is beneficial 
to young people. Moreover, total media use-television, radio, video, and video games-also 
is linked with such perceptions. Sexually suggestive media use and total media use are not 
associated with attitudes about contraception or pregnancy. This finding is not surprising, 
given that references to either subject rarely occur in these media. Because linkages do not 
occur in the absence of sexual content, this finding bolsters the argument that sexual content 
rather than some other attribute of media contributes to attitudes about sexuality. Sexually 
suggestive media use is associated with a decreased risk of pregnancy, a finding that is 
unexpected in light of the linkages between sexually suggestive media use, perceptions 
about the benefits of sexual activity, and sexual debut. However, this finding is consistent 
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with a smaller, previous study indicating that pregnant teens view fewer sexually suggestive 
television shows than non-pregnant teens (Soderman, Greenberg, & Linsangen, 1993). 

This study also examined mechanisms through which media may influence sexual 
behaviors. These data demonstrate that sexually suggestive media can contribute directly to 
sexual behavior. In the case of sexual debut, sexually suggestive media contributed 
independently, as did television viewing hours. In the case of teen pregnancy, sexually 
suggestive media use was linked with behavior, but there was no evidence that sexually 
suggestive media contribute to teen pregnancy through a mediator. In terms of theory, the 
findings provide no evidence of a causal path connecting the use of sexually suggestive 
media with teen pregnancy. However, the study does provide evidence that television 
viewing and sexually suggestive media contribute independently to sexual debut. That is, 
each media variable contributes directly to sexual debut rather than through adolescents' 
perceptions about the benefits of sexual activity. Considered with the findings about 
relationships, the mediator tests support the work of theorists such as Potter (1998), who 
has contended that effects of media can extend beyond the cultivation of beliefs and 
attitudes. The findings conflict with cultivation theory, which suggests that if media 
influence behaviors at all, they influence through perceptions. 

Overall, these findings provide greater support to social cognitive theory than to 
cultivation theory. As Bandura maintained, behavior adoption or change is facilitated by 
modeling or demonstrating a behavior. Thus, sexually suggestive media, with more graphic 
depiction of sexual behaviors and occasional references to contraception, are linked with 
attitudes about sexual activity and in some cases with sexual behaviors. As Gerbner argued, 
attitudes may well be shaped by consistent messages conveyed repeatedly through a 
compelling medium. However, television's depiction of sexuality is less graphic than its 
depiction of violence, which has been the focus of most cultivation research. Sexual activity 
is more often implied than shown explicitly, contraception rarely is mentioned, and 
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pregnancy is a focus primarily of afternoon soap operas. In addition, television is not 
necessarily the medium of choice among many of today's adolescents. 

In practical terms, these findings suggest that future studies of the media's effects on 
adolescent sexuality should include measures of other kinds of media and specific television 
genres rather than television viewing hours alone. Television suggests rather than depicts 
many sexual behaviors and seldom mentions others. The best measures would most likely 
reflect the media use patterns of the study's participants. An ideal measure of sexually 
suggestive media use among teens, for example, might include not only radio and video use 
but also teen magazines, "skin" magazines, and R- and X-rated movies. The content of the 
media also should be considered. The content should relate to the beliefs or attitudes being 
investigated. For example, it makes little sense to seek relationships between television 
viewing and sexual behavior among teens whose television viewing is limited primarily to 
sports. By the same token, it is unreasonable to expect relationships between television 
viewing and condom use if television never depicts or mentions condoms. 

In summary, this study suggests that media use can be linked with attitudes about 
sexuality among adolescents, but that the sexual content of the media matters. Television, 
which contains less frequent and graphic references to sexual behavior, is not associated 
with attitudes congruent with sexual risk. However, more sexually suggestive media are. 

This study also links sexually suggestive media use with early sexual debut, a behavior that 
increases adolescents' likelihood of contracting sexually transmitted diseases or of 
becoming pregnant. At the same time, the study highlights the potential of media to reduce 
sexually risky attitudes and behaviors. If media convey messages conducive to sexual risk, it 
seems reasonable that those same media can carry messages conducive to less-risky 
behavior. More attention should be focused on prosocial uses of media in the realm of 
sexual risk. Such uses include not only public service announcements but also the 
presentation of youthful models who practice safer sex. 
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Table 1 



Sexual Attitudes as a Function of Media Use and Other Variables 
(Standardized Beta Coefficients) 



Perceived Benefits 


Perceived Obstacles 


Perceived Consequences 


of Sexual Activity 


to Contraceptive Use 


of Pregnancy 


(n = 3,588) 


(n = 3,928) 


(n= 1,716) 



Media 


Television viewing hours 


.062 


-.004 


-.027 


Sexually suggestive media hours 


.042** 


.024 


-.002 


Video game hours 


.002 


+ 


— 


Demographic 


Female 


-.350*** 


-.174*** 


_ 126*** 


Age 


.037* 


- 090*** 


-.002 


Appearance 


.009 








Same-sex orientation 




.042** 




Black 


.036 


-.086** 


-.284*** 


Asian 


-.022 


2 29** 


.106 


Hispanic 


.046 


.079** 


.008 


Two-parent family 


.003 








Poverty status 


.001 


.042** 


-.013 


Domain-specific 


Parent-family connectedness 


Q99*** 


.054** 




Family suicide attempts/completions 


-.034* 


.007 


_ 


Parental regulation of television 


-.030* 


.066*** 


.018 


Parental disapproval of teen sex 


.103*** 


.056** 




Parental disapproval of teen contraceptioi 


.048** 


-.228*** 


-.1 10*** 


Peer connectedness 


-.052*** 


.019 


-.048* 


Peer knowledge of contraceptive use 




229*** 




School connectedness 


.063*** 


.062*** 




Grade point average 


.002 


Qg7*** 


_ 


Paid work > or + 220 hours/week 


.043** 






Religious identity 


Q7Q*** 


-.004 




Perceived risk of untimely death 


.012 


.084*** 




Virginity pledge 


_ 271*** 




_ 


Sex education 




-.010 




Parent-adolescent activities 






.060* 


Time since sexual debut 






-.121*** 


Effective contraceptive use 








ioo*** 


* p < .05. 



** p < .01. 

*** p< .001. 

+ Dash denotes variable not included in model. 
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Table 2 



Sexual Behaviors as a Function of Media Use and Other Variables 
(Odds Ratios) 



Sexual Debut Contraceptive use Pregnancy 

(n = 5,579) (n = 2, 1 33) (n = 948) 



Media 

Television viewing hours 
Sexually suggestive media hours 

Demographic 

Female 

Age 

Appearance 

Same-sex orientation 

Black 

Asian 

Hispanic 

Two-parent family 
Poverty 

Domain-specific 
Parent-family connectedness 
Family suicide attempts/completions 
Parental regulation of television 
Parental disappproval of adolescent sex 
Parental disapproval of adolescent contraception 
Peer connectedness 
School connectedness 
Grade point average 
Paid work > or = 20 hours/week 
Religious identity 
Perceived risk of untimely death 
Virginity pledge 

Peers' knowledge of condom use 
Sex education 
Parent-adolescent activities 
Time since sexual debut 

Effective contraceptive use with first/last interco 

* p < .05. 

** p < . 01 . 

*** p < . 001 . 

+ Dash deenotes variable not included in model, 
d Denotes decreased odds. 



(d) .728** 


n.s. 


n.s. 


1 .490*** 


n.s. 


(d) .599* 



1.385*** 


(d) .679*** 


+ 


1.039*** 


n.s. 


n.s. 


1.268*** 








n.s. 




2.164*** 


1 594 *** 


n.s. 


(d) .566*** 


(d).429** 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 







n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 



2.645*** 


n.s. 




1.763** 


n.s. 




(d) .698* 


n.s. 


n.s. 


3.786*** 


n.s. 


n.s. 


1.892*** 


n.s. 




(d) .667*** 


n.s. 


n.s. 


1.413*** 


n.s. 




3.021*** 


n.s. 




1.473*** 






n.s. 


n.s. 




n.s. 


(d) .457* 




(d) .271*** 









(d) .389** 








n.s. 









n.s. 






1.332*** 






(d) .448** 
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Appendix 1-C 

Domain-specific Variables 



Selected Descriptors 


No. of Items Range 


Mean 




in Composite Variable 






(Reliability 






Coefficient)-!- 





Parent-family connectedness 


Closeness to mother and/or father; 
perceived caring by mother and/or father; 
satisfaction with relationships to parent(s); 
feeling loved and wanted by family 


13 (alpha =.80) 


7.33-26 


23.22 


Suicide 


Over last 12 mo, suicide attempts and/or 
completions by family members 


2 


0-1* 


0.05 


Perceived parent disapproval of 
adolescent sex ;• 


On a 5-point scale, perceived mother's 
and/or father's disapproval of their adolescent’s 
having sex now with anyone or special person 


2 (alpha = .82) 


2-10 


8.66 


Perceived parent disapproval of 
adolescent contraception 


On a five-point scale, perceived mother’s 
and/or father's disapproval of their adolescent's 
using contraception at this time 


2 


1-5 


3.34 


Parent regulation of television 


Parents’ regulation of their adolescent's choice 
of TV programming or hours spent viewing 


2 


1-3 


2.60 


Peer connectedness 


Having gone to closest same-sex friend's house 
hung out with him/her; spent time with him/ 
her on weekends; consulted him/her about 
a problem/ talked by phone with him/her 


5 (alpha = .72) 


0-5 


3.11 


School connectedness 


Feel that teachers treat students fairly; feel 
close to people at school; feel part of school 


8 (alpha = .79) 


8-40 


29.41 


Grade point average 


Based on most recent report, available 
grades in English, math, science, history 


4 


1-4 


2.80 


Paid work > or = 20 hours/week 


In a non-summer week, reported hours 
spent working for pay (1 = 20 or more hrs.) 


1 


0-1* 


0.19 


Religious identity 


Pray frequently; view self as religious; 
affiliated with a religion 


3 


0-7 


4.60 


Virginity pledge 


Made public or written pledge to remain a 
virgin until married (1 = yes) 


1 


0-1* 


.131 


Perceived risk of untimely death 


Perception of self at risk for untimely death 


2 


2-10 


3.28 


Peers 1 knowledge of condom use 


On a 5-point scale, agreement that closest 
friends are quite knowledgeabout about correct 
use of condom 


1 


1-5 


3.89 


Sex education 


Taught about pregnancy or AIDS in a class at 
school (1 indicates one or both topics taught) 


2 


0-1* 


.947 


Parent-adolescent activities 


Number of activities engaged in with mother 
or father in past week (summed) 


9 for mother; 
9 for father 


0-18 


6.11 


Time since sexual debut in months 


Interval between first intercourse and 
date of survey 


4 


0-110 


22.52 


Perceived consequences 
of pregnancy 


Pregnancy would be embarrassing; would be 
stressful and difficult; would force wrong 


8 (alpha = .70) 


10.29-40 


29.38 



marriage; would force quitting school 



* Dichotomous yes-no variable 

+ Chronbach’s alpha was computed where necessary to assess variables' internal consistency. 
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Focus Group Analysis: Can It Help 
Explain Present Audience Discontent with 
Broadcast Network Television? 



This study used focus groups to investigate audiences dissatisfaction with the major U.S. broadcast 
networks. The study found a strong perceived lack of variety. However, the term variety actual meant three 
separate things. While participants gave lip service to a separation between news and entertainment, follow up 
questions indicate they see no real. Participants had strong anti-business sentiments based on the belief that 
networks and producers held them in contempt. While participants strongly objected to sex and violence, they 
could not agree on what represented objectionable content. 
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Explain Present Audience Discontent With 
Broadcast Network Television? 

While interpreting television audience behavior has always been difficult, over the last two decades it has, 
at times, seemed impossible. Changing network viewing patterns, increased competition and a technological 
revolution have altered what until the 1970s were a remarkably stable set of viewing variables (U.S. Office of 
Telecommunications Policy, 1973) and have caused a reevaluation of present audience research and basic 
methodology. Yet, as many studies show, since 1976 nothing the broadcast networks have done has slowed the 
audience shift away from the major networks for long, or been fully able to account for where these people are 
going (Robins, 1991; Adams, 1990; Schlosser, 2001; Kissinger, 1991; Miller, 1991; Metzger, 1983 ; Foisie, 1994; 
Albarron, Pilcher, Steele and Weis, 1991; Heeter and Greenberg, 1985; Henke and Donohue, 1989). 

Traditionally the major networks have explained the loss as sampling error or by pointing out the 
difference between "total" audience and "broadcast network" audience, thus attributing any change to growing 
competition while still insinuating that overall audience consumption is still the same as always. The analogy of a 
one store town which suddenly gets several new stores has been used, thus suggesting that the number of shoppers 
hasn’t changed, they have just spread out. However, recent surveys by the Gallup Poll suggest this may not be true. 
For example, a January 2000 survey found significantly less reported total time spent viewing than in the past 
(Gillespie, 2000). 

In any case, while blaming audience change on increased competition might be satisfying and may even 
be able to account for at least part of the falling ratings, it does little to explain why that loss occurred, particularly 
if one considers the fact that most alternatives have limited reach, program mainly material originally run on the 
broadcast networks (i.e. reruns) and charge sizable fees, while ABC, CBS, NBC, FOX, WB and UPN produce 
mainly original programming that is ostensibly free, and four of these broadcast networks can reach over 90 
percent of the country with no special equipment other than an antenna . The continuing loss of audience 
therefore means an ever increasing number of people would rather pay for reruns, hunt down hard to find 
channels, or are leaving the system altogether, rather than take the original programming the broadcast networks 
are giving away. This has to be looked upon as an extraordinary failure and not just the equivalent of another store 
opening in town. 
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The increasing competition explanation also cannot account for the growing negative image of television 
in general. For example, a Louis Harris poll conducted for Life magazine in 1971 indicated the majority of people 
felt TV was basically good and, while there were some early warnings of possible future trouble, most viewers felt 
the networks were improving from year to year (Harris, 1971). Since that time Gallup has recorded a continual 
decline in the media’s image until by 1990 their poll found the majority of people considered the medium harmful 
and getting worse each year (Gallup and Newport, 1990). By 1999, 65 percent of the people in a Gallup survey 
placed some blame on television for teenage violence, with 79 percent placing some blame in specific cases such as 
the Littleton, Colorado shootings. Perhaps more important from a media point of view, 56 percent of those people 
called for government regulation (as compared with 49 percent calling for regulation of movies) (Newport, May 
10, 1999). In another survey, 65 percent of the subjects believed the news has problems getting their facts straight 
(up from only 34 percent in 1985) with majority of viewers now looking to cable, not broadcast networks, as the 
most important source for news (Newport, December 8, 2000). And, while only 51 percent of viewers feel the 
networks are biased (up about four points over the last 5 years), 68 percent of Republicans think there is biases. On 
the other hand, only 40 percent of Democrats see such a problem (Newport, Dec. 8, 2000). (This difference in and 
of itself may be much more important than the total percentage). 

This decline in prestige was not limited just to the networks, as their affiliates also seem to be dropping 

fast in the public’s estimation. A Broadcast/Cable study of 15 top local markets found the viewers gave most 

stations only mediocre grades, complaining of a lack of innovation, a lack of breadth, a lack of sources for news 

stories, a lack of balance and so on (Trigoboff, 2000). The findings lead the author to ask: 

Is the commitment to maintain sky high profit margins causing local television to 
abandon its commitment to the elements that created those profits - to the industries 
own detriment (Trigoboff, 2000, p. 104). 

The same could be asked of the broadcast networks, as polling information has shown many of the same objections 
being aimed at them (Gallup, 1999). 

On the other hand, polls also show television is still the number one choice for how to spend an evening 
(Newport, March 1, 1999) , and while audiences objected strongly to things such as violence, profanity and 
stereotyping in the general sense (up to 80 percent objection) the numbers dropped off sharply when the survey 
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asked about more specific areas like nudity (Carlson, 1999). Indeed, while terms like variety, stereotyping and 
violence seem self explanatory, their meanings may not be that simple. For example, while trying to deal with the 
concept of audience, Webster (1998) found that: “changing technology and intellectual paradigms have threatened 
to upset the apple cart of established practices in industrial research and marketing.” He suggested crossing 
traditional disciplinary boundaries to better understand basic media concepts, and found at least three different 
definitions for (or types of) audience. 

Even when audience and advertiser objections seem clear, do they mean anything to network programers? 
Audience objections to sex have been relatively constant for the last decade, yet a Kaiser Foundation study found 
that by 2001 over 2/3 of all broadcast prime time shows involved sex, up from just 50 percent only three years 
earlier. At the same time, while the networks gave lip service to the idea, there was virtually no consideration for 
“safe” sex or acknowledgment that there are health risks involved with promiscuity. Programmer explanations for 
the jump were simple; “Sex Sells,” this in spite of objections from companies like Procter and Gamble (Ault, 2001) 
and the fact that programs such as Ally McBeal went down in the ratings as the emphases on sex went up (based 
on data taken from Broadcast Watch, Broadcasting/Cable for 2000 and 2001). 

In short, it seems Craig (1993) may have been right when he said: "The field remains in ferment and 
more than ever requires rethinking." He was supported in this view by Philip Meyer (1994) who asserted that too 
much audience research has served an economic (meaning setting advertising rates), or placebo effect (i.e. to 
reassure decision makers that the choices they have already made were right), rather than trying to explain 
audience behavior. This view was actually a basic restatement of Hurwitz’s (1984) early claimed that media 
research had become very good at generating "random numbers." Deborah Solomon (Schlosberg, 1993), former 
chairman of the Advertising Research Foundation’s Children’s Research Committee, went even further stating 
broadcasters actively discourage real research when it comes to the audience as they are afraid of what they might 
find. 

This is not to say reasons for present audience behavior have not been offered. Dozens of researchers, 
critics and media insiders have offered explanations for the changing audience patterns found in television today 
(Carter, 1990; O’Connor, 1991; Grimes, 1991; Jankowski, 1993; Coe, 1993; Gallup, 1999). As early as 1985, the 
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New York Times tried to summarized possible reasons for shifting audiences into eight categories: 

1) Competition — there are more options now for viewers to choose from resulting in a natural spreading 
out of the audience, but there is no real change in the overall viewing patterns if one takes into account 
cable, the VCR and computer use. 

2) Restlessness — The audience has developed a shorter attention span, leading to channel hopping and 
tuning out. 

3) The MTV factor — The audience demands more visual stimulation and less plot and character 
development than in the past, thus making it harder to produce successful serious works. 

4) Impatience -- The audience is less willing to put up with boring programs and the constant shifting of 

* 

the schedule. As a result they tune out. 

5) Quality — The networks have turned to programs that titillate but which are not well done. Because of 
the VCR, the public no longer has to put up with this. 

6) Variety — the networks tend to copy whatever is popular at the moment, resulting in low levels of 
program variety which satisfies an increasingly smaller portion of the viewing public. 

7) Dislike of the networks — some industry observers have concluded that an audience, already 
antagonistic toward the media, will not be lied to and continue to watch. In short, the networks can no 
longer make promises they don't live up to and expect the audience to stay. 

8) Monetary Concerns -- The networks are concentrating on less costly program types and fewer episodes, 
thus leading to more reruns and a reliance on genres that do not hold up over time (TV Watching is 
Different, 1985). 

Most recently, Gallup added one more reason to this list, suggesting the Internet was the culprit when it came to 
diminished audiences (Gillespie, 2000). 

The problem is, that while all of these position can be supported by logical arguments, there is very little 
research to either support or disprove any of them. At this point they are little more than shared opinions. It is 
also true that some of them (reasons 3 and 5 for example) seem to be diametrically opposed to each other. 

This seeming inability to generate data that can answer the question of why the audience behaves the way 
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it does, particularly with regards to the major broadcast networks, has led some to call for a change in 
methodology. Schlosberg (1993) went furthest when he suggested dropping quantitative research altogether in 
favor of qualitative methodology. He argued that trying to determine audience tastes and thinking was an art, not a 
science that could be reduced to numbers. This view received some unusual and unintended support from CBS's 
chief programmer at the time Peter Tortorici (Programming Special Report, 1991) who said: "So much of it 
[programming] is intuitive feeling, unquantifiable by numbers." Other researchers such as Morgan (1988), 

Wolcott (1990), Livingstone (1993), Morley (1993) and Craig (1993) agree with the need to try qualitative 
methodology, but do not reject quantitative research as such. They believe the two methods working together can 
perhaps explain what neither method has been able to explain on its own, and point to the successful use of the 
combined methods in advertising, political science and marketing. 

The concerns expressed by these people do seem to be resinating within the academic community. Indeed, 
Pardun’s (2000) survey of the Journal of Broadcasting and Electronic Media found a sudden increase over the last 
couple of years in the number of respondent based qualitative studies being used to investigate basic media 
questions. She also found a wider range of people doing qualitative research and combining it with quantitative 
work. 

Qualitative work by Adams (2000) indicated traditional media theories such as habit formation, flow, 
channel or network loyalty and repeat viewing may have little to do with how people decide what to watch or, as in 
the case of habit formation, may be looking at the wrong variables. Qualitative work by Massey (1995) even 
suggested the most advanced needs and gratification models were to simplistic when it came to explaining 
audience reasoning as it relates to viewing. However, more important to this particular study are the works of 
Collins (1997) and Bielby, Harrington and Bielby (1999) who’s qualitative works showed participants were able to 
express complicated reasoning patterns when it comes to specific programs and entire genres. If people are able to 
provide detailed information concerning likes, dislikes and the directions being taken for individual series like 
Murphy Brown or entire genres like Soap Operas , then they may also be able to provide detailed information on 
what, in their opinion, has gone wrong at the network level. 

Can qualitative methodology provide support for any of the opinions put forth to explain present audience 
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patterns? Can such methods help explain the seeming contradictions found in some quantitative work and theory 
or suggest new areas of concern or questions that should be asked? In short, can qualitative research help us better 
understand the audience's cognitive processes when it comes to television viewing patterns, and, more specifically, 
can it help explain the present resentment for broadcasting? 

Method 

Types of Qualitative Study 

While qualitative research has been widely used in marketing, advertising and even to some extent in 
program development, it is relatively new to the field of television audience research, a field heavily based on 
numbers such as shares, rankings, demographics and ratings. As a result, even though Herzog’s (1942) original 
qualitative studies were done to better understand the radio soap opera audience, there has been little since then to 
build on when selecting a method. Therefore, it is necessary to return to.the qualitative methodologies themselves 
in order to determine the best method for evaluating the audience’s reasoning for viewing or not viewing. When 
this is done, two qualitative methods suggest themselves. Both in-depth interviewing and focus groups could 
generate the type of cognitive data required. For this study we chose focus groups. The choice was based on the 
conditions put forth by Morgan (1988) and by Wimmer & Dominick (1997). They were: 

1) The ability to gather a great deal of data from several subgroups within a population in a relatively 

short amount of time. 

2) The ability to generate insight into areas that may not already be well understood. 

3) The ability to gain understanding of relatively complicated cognitive processes as they relate to 

motivation. 

4) The ability to generate insights that would not be developed without the group interaction, and 

5) Merton, Fiske and Kendall’s point that focus groups are very good at interpreting conflicting results in 

quantitative research (1990). 

Pre-tests also revealed there was very little problem with participants conforming their views to other 
members of the group or being dominated by stronger participants. Participants were willing to discuss the subject 
as they all had an interest, saw little social threat involved, and all felt qualified on the topic. 
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The Participants 

Twelve focus groups were conducted from 1997 through 1999 using a total of 93 people. This is a large 
number of participants, but was necessary because of the number of subgroups being evaluated. Groups were first 
divided into three age brackets: 

18 to 24 - representing a group comfortable with new technology. 

25 to 43 - representing the so called “ideal” demographic age for network television viewing, and a group 

who grew up with the media seeing it go through all of its changes, and 

44 up - a group with strong ties to the traditional broadcast structure, assumed to be relatively resistant to 

change and which had known a time before television.. 

The youngest age group, which represents the main university population, was the easiest to recruit, 
therefore they were further separated based on sex, race and major. Academic major was included as a subgroup as 
it was reasoned that communications majors might respond differently from non-communications majors. These 
18 to 24 year old participants, 57 people, were recruited from large lecture courses which filled general 
requirements in a college of arts and sciences. 

Another 22 participants were specifically recruited from graduate-student-only courses, from non- 
traditional students, and from two western communities. These participants ranged in age from 26 to 37. The 
remaining 14 people, forming two focus groups, were drawn only from the two different western town and ranged 
in age from 45 to 71. Because of the limited number of participants, these two older age brackets were not divided 
by sex, race or occupation. However, these subdivision, as it turned out, made no differences in any of the groups. 
Therefore, the “criterion of redundance,” which determines the number of participants needed before focus group 
data can be interpreted, was reached well before the last group. However, that was not known until all possibilities 
had been tested. 

Participants were told the sessions would take about 90 minutes. They were also told they would be asked 
to give their opinions concerning the television industry. Each group consisted of no fewer than six nor more than 
1 1 participants. All sessions worked off of the same core of questions, although the moderator was given wide 
leeway to follow up on topics brought up by the group. Moderators were selected from mass communications 
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graduate students and were trained by the researcher using trial focus groups. Their performances were evaluated 
and corrected until they were comfortable with the sessions and possible side issues or questions. The primary 
researcher conducted the focus groups with the older participants. 

Each session started with a brief explanation of the changes in the world of television, pointing out the 
growth in cable and the VCR and the loss of audience by the major broadcast networks. Subjects were then 
surveyed as to their access to the various forms of television. This acted as the “effective stimulus” used to get 
participants thinking along similar lines. 

Each focus group covered two major topics: 

1) Why are participants watching less of the major networks’ programming? 

Examples of questions: What do you like most and least about broadcast television? 

Why do you think people are watching less broadcast television today? 

What do you think are the major problems with programming? 

2) What can be done to fix the problems? 

Examples of questions: If you were in charge, how would you change TV? 

As far as you are concerned, what do you think ideal programming would be like? 

What could the major networks do to bring people back? 

At the end of each session, the moderator summed up the major points that had come out in the discussion 
and asked participants if they agreed with those points or if the moderator had missed what they were really saying. 
All sessions were recorded, and the recordings were transcribed. Moderators also wrote up their own analysis of 
each session as soon as it was completed. The researcher in charge of the study did the final analysis. Based on 
Wolcott's (1990) recommendations, two types of analysis were done. The first consisted of simple frequencies 
which produces the numbers audience researchers are more comfortable with and which can indicate the strength 
of agreement or disagreement within the groups. The second analysis used the more in-depth ethnographic 
summary techniques drawing from each moderator's summary and the transcriptions. 
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Results 

Why are Participants Watching Less of the Major Networks' Programming? 

The question " Wliat are the broadcast networks doing right?" was always answered in terms of specific 
programs, but questions concerning what they are doing wrong were answered in terms of scheduling practices and 
program content. The most remarkable finding was the strength of the agreement among participants across all 
sub-groups. In each of the cases discussed here, at least 3/4s of all participants were in agreement. 

News vs. Entertainment 

While participants still gave lip service to a separation between news and entertainment on the broadcast 
networks, follow-up questions and requests for specific examples make it clear this division no longer really exists 
in participants’ minds. As far as they were concerned, the news is entertainment and concepts such as journalistic 
integrity, information and fairness have taken a back seat to propaganda and numbers. While many of the 
participants watched news regularly, few gave it any real credibility. As examples, comments included: 

There really isn't any difference between the news, the talk shows and the National Enquirer 
anymore. 

If they were really interested in facts, NBC wouldn’t have blown up that truck - that was NBC 
wasn’t it? 

It all numbers now, and news people are stars just like on Friends or any other show. 

Everything’s sensationalised (sic). If you really listened to the news you’d never let your kids 
near a school. If the asbestos and lead don’t get them the radon gas will. 

They’ve spent so long preaching global warming, you have a normal winter and you’d think the 
world was coming to an end. 

Anyone who doesn’t believe there is a double standard when it comes to covering Democrats and 
Republicans isn’t watching. 

Variety 

In all sessions, a lack of "variety" was the first thing brought up when participants were asked what 
broadcasters’ were doing wrong. However, follow-up questions indicated the term "variety", as it was being used , 
actually meant three different things: (1) a lack of choice in the types of programs offered, (2) a lack of plots within 
the shows themselves and (3) a lack of opposing viewpoints on controversial topics. The specific definition 
depended on the circumstances at the moment. 
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Lack of Program Type Variety 

All subjects felt television concentrated on too few program types to the exclusion of other genres, or as 
one subject put it, "If they [cable] get to the point where they have the sitcom channel, the news/home video 
channel and the crime channel--there go the networks. " Members of the groups believed that this concentration 
was the result of a lack of creativity, combined with a copy mentality, or as one subject put it, "all stations just copy 
off of each other." Other subjects said: 

They copy everything. They come up with something original like 90210 . and then multiply it 
times ten. They never figure out that there are a lot of people who don't like that program. 

Nobody wants to take a chance, they only want to do what's already being done. 

Participants further believed that by concentrating on only a few program types the networks caused the 
genre to burn out. For example: 

The copies and spinoffs, they're usually so stupid. Pretty soon you don't even want to watch the 
original anymore. 

I really liked Unsolved Mysteries and Rescue 911 at first but now I don't even watch them. Those 
reality shows, they're all the same thing. 

A Lack of Plots 

The second concern given under the term variety did not relate directly to a perceived lack in the number 
of different types of series. Rather, it referred to the variety within the story lines themselves. There was a strong 
belief that the plots, characters and situations within a genre or within an individual series were just the same thing 
over and over again. This led to an inability to distinguish between shows, networks and weeks. 

None of them [the programs or networks] have an identity of their own anymore. 

I like the sitcoms, but I get them confused when I turn them on because you can't tell which is 
which; they all look alike. 

Married With Children, when it first came out I liked it, but it just bottomed out; they're running 
it into the ground. They, well, all the shows, pick one situation and do it over and over again. 

I'm sick of kids in control, it's like how stupid can you make the parents. 

Murphy Brown was one of my favorites until they started repeating the same basic show over and 

over. 

In the end, the feeling was that this lack of plot variety destroys the show itself by eliminating originality and 
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freshness. 

A Lack of Viewpoints 

The last concern over variety was certainly related to the perceived lack of plot diversity, but was much 
more specific. The majority of participants felt the networks limited the viewpoints that were allowed to air. As 
one person put it: 

It’s like the media has already decided how we should think on lots of things and won't 
let any other viewpoints be heard. 

Participants also strongly agreed on problem areas. This was true even when participants agreed with the 
“network” view being presented. In the following cases, over three fourths of the participants felt the issue was 
receiving one sided coverage. 

Ecology 

It's like 60 Minutes and the apple thing. Because the story came from an ecology group they 
didn't check to see if it had any basis in truth. 

When it's something pushed by so called ecologists, the media never admits it blew it. That acid 
rain business, the media pushed that real hard, but they barely mentioned it when the studies indicated the 
whole thing had been blow out of proportion. 

It's like people in the media don't know trees are a renewable crop. 

Male Bashing (Note: Two of these quotes came from women) 

The Clarence Thomas, Anita Hill thing, the media didn't need to know anything except it was a 
woman against a man and they immediately decided who was telling the truth. 

Remember the Cosby Show , did you ever see one program where he ever won an argument with 
any woman? 

The talk shows are the worst, but all of the media seems to hate men. 

Homosexuality 

The media can't understand that to a lot of people this is a moral, not a civil rights, question. 

I don't approve of heterosexuals sleeping around, but if 1 suggest that its also wrong for 
homosexuals then suddenly I'm a bigot. 

Race Relations 

As far as race is concerned, TV won't admit anything has changed since the 1950s. 

According to TV the only bigots are white and usually male. 
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We [blacks] won't have real equality until TV admits that we can be just as bigoted as whites. 

Well at least you [blacks] get on [TV], When was the last time you saw an Asian? TV is still 
black and white as far as race is concerned. 

Oh come on, you can attack anyone on TV, just as long as they are white, male or Christian. 

Abortion 

All people for abortion are meaningful, intelligent and thoughtful, while all people opposed to it 
are (religious) fanatics and women haters. 

I'm for a woman's right to choose, but I'm sick and tired of the way the media present the issue. 

I think that abortion can stand on its own merits, so why is TV so afraid of accurately showing 
the other side? 

Morality 

It's like with 90210 . A girl picked up a guy on the beach, then when he won’t go to bed with her 
on the first date, the only answer they could come up with was that he must be gay. 

Nobody in TV has any morals. You'd think they'd never heard the word “no”. 

TV talks a lot about the breakdown of the family, but they won't admit they caused it with their 
endless preaching that no one can really be faithful to just one person. 

It's not the sex and violence, it’s the way they think about everything. I used to like The 
Flintstones. but now Barney is just a thief out to push breakfast cereal. 

Taking Strong Views 

It must be pointed out that the problems indicated in the above quotations were not with the viewpoints 
themselves. Only three people argued that some viewpoints should not be shown. The majority felt promoting a 
position was fine and pointed out examples where it had been done well. The problems was a lack of alternatives 
to the accepted doctrine: 

They're not willing to let the other side be heard. 

You used to be able to get shows like the Waltons , or Highway to Heaven , or sitcoms that weren't 
about sex. Not anymore. 

In short, the problem was not the issue, but the one-sided and ever present way in which participants felt the issue 
was handled. 
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Sex and Violence 

The concern with sex and violence proved to be much more complicated than the terms seem to suggest. 
The majority of participants in every session brought up both as major problems, but that was where agreement 
ended. Several people point out that the sort of sex the soaps were doing was fine. As one put it, "I enjoy it. I 
don't want it in every show, but it doesn't bother me in the soaps." Others, while objecting to nudity, went on to 
point out cases where it was acceptable to them although the examples given were often from movies or cable only 
networks: 

"I like it when Mel Gibson shows his butt." 

Violence proved even harder than sex to deal with as there was no agreement as to what constituted 
violence. Moreover, all participants could come up with examples where they thought violence was acceptable. 

I saw this cartoon where the villain went around destroying planets and killing billions of people, 
but the heros couldn’t kill him because that would bring then! down to his level. Oh come on, that’s like 
going into World War II and saying we mustn’t be too rough on those Nazis, they’re just misunderstood. 

I get real tired of those shows with cars exploding and machine guns everywhere, yet everybody 
gets up and wanders off. That sort of violence without consequence does more harm than anything else I 
can think of. 

No mothers’ group tries to censure Shakespeare. 

Three fourths of the participants claimed they had turned shows off because of the sex or violence. However, when 
pressed, it turned out that the shows some participants had stopped watching were the same programs others, 
equally offended by sex and violence, used as examples of how both could be used correctly. For example, some 
used NYPD as an example of material that was too violent and sexual, while others felt this realistic portrayal was 
fine and it was fantasy series like The A-Team and Charlie’s Angels that were the problem. 

While there was no agreement on which shows had too much violence, there was strong agreement on 
which shows did not. None of the participants felt slapstick comedy, like Married With Children, or animation, 
like Bugs Bunny, was violence. (Although, several did object to animation programs such as G.I. Joe and Captain 
Planet) . Participants pointed this out with such lines as: 

All violence isn't the same. [You have to ask] Why are they doing it and what does it have to do 
with the story? 
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I don't like people being animated. They're not like Bugs and Daffy. There's a big difference 

between wabbit [sic] hunting and terrorists out to take over the world. 

You can't make everything so that it won't offend a three year old. If there was nothing but 

Barney the Dinosaur or Mr, Rogers on, then you'd see some real social violence. 

While there was unanimous agreement that there was too much sex and violence, it does not seem that it 
was the sex or violence as such that was bothering these people. Again, what participants actually seemed to be 
objecting to most was the fact that it was everywhere. As one put it, "You can't get away from it." Another added: 

All those sitcoms and yet there isn’t even one that doesn’t rely on sex for humor. 

There was also a strong objection to the use of sex and violence to cover up weak story lines or to cover up a lack of 
creativity. 

Too many writers and producers use it because they don't have any real ideas. 

Networks and Producers 

When talk turned to the major broadcast networks and to production, the mood in all groups changed 
dramatically. Until that point, the mood had been relatively light with some joking and friendly arguing over what 
some participants liked or did not like. That changed almost at once as groups became first serious and then, as 
discussion got going, hostile. All groups expressed a strong dislike for both the networks and producers based on 
a strong belief that they both hold viewers in contempt. This was seen in terms of a self appointed East/West coast 
elite looking down on the rest of the country. The term most often mentioned was "insulting" , insulting to our 
tastes, insulting to our values, insulting to us personally. Many of the comments in this area were related to the 
perceived lack of alternative viewpoints, but the term "insulting" went beyond that to a feeling that the networks 
and producers were being patronizing. The following statements indicate how strong this feeling was: 

If you don't live in L.A. or New York, the media thinks you're a hick. 

It's like the producers don't think we have enough sense to know what's good for us without their 

help. 

I'm getting sick and tired of being insulted because of my age. Every teenager on TV is dumb. 

None of them have enough brains to turn on the light, much less ever make a living at anything. 

It’s like they’re all saying isn’t it too bad you’re not as smart as us. 

The second concern in this area was a strong feeling that the networks and producers were bad for society. 
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This finding confirmed what earlier quantitative studies have found, but these participants may indicate why this 
negative attitude has grown so much in the last 20 years. For example: 

They've lost the way. They don't have any real ideas or values anymore. 

I saw that Politically Incorrect once when they were talking about teenagers who refused to have 
sex until they were married. You know, that host couldn’t even conceive of the possibility. I guess that 
pretty much tells you what those people are like. 

I won't allow my kids to watch network TV. The morals are just too low. 

Just look at what they have already done. This obsession with sex, drugs, swearing, they pushed 
all of that into our homes day after day, then claim it’s not their fault. 

What they want for society and what I want for society aren’t the same thing 
In short, there seemed to be a strong feeling that the entertainment community, especially as it relates to 
the major networks, is out of touch with these participants’ own values and beliefs and bent on selling a deviant 
view of things. Some felt this was an attempt by the sex and drug culture of the 60s to continue pushing their 
message, while others felt it was just plain greed, people doing whatever they thought would make them the most 
money. 

Strangely enough, participants separated television as a medium from the major networks and the 
California production houses. Virtually all of the people in all groups expressed a great deal of liking for the 
medium itself and all had favorite shows. Yet, they resented the fact, as they saw it, that the networks were 
“messing up television.” They also separated their own favorite shows from the networks that offered them. This 
separation was so complete that the majority of participants tended to see their favorite programs as “abnormal” or 
“something they [the networks] haven’t gotten around to ruining yet.” 

These participants tended to think in terms of the traditional broadcast networks when the term network 
was used, and channel when talking of cable. In several cases, to illustrate points, they pointed out cases where 
cable channels were doing things better than the networks.. 

ESPN’s different, but that’s because they only do sports. 

There are several cable channels I like. I think they still respect their audience. 

They also expressed a great deal of satisfaction with the VCR and its ability to break network control and let them 
watch what they want when they want. 
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Now when they put it on when I can’t watch I just record it for later. 

If there’s nothing on I can always get a tape. 

What Can Be Done to Fix the Problems? 

The second area, looking into what participants felt needed to be done to fix problems, provided very little 
that the business could really use. However, it did reveal a great deal about how these participants think. None of 
the participants could answer questions about what types of shows should be offered or what the networks should 
do to get viewers back, but all felt the key was programming. When pressed for more detail, they responded by 
naming a show from the past which had offered what they felt was lacking today. When asked if the networks 
should offer more series like the past one, or perhaps revive the old show, participants invariably said "No." They 
felt the copies and the revivals would not be as good and would just be a continuation of the present practice of 
endless copying. Several even pointed out that they preferred reruns of the original to a new copy. What they said 
they wanted was something new and different, but as well done, and with the same values, as in the past. “The last 
thing we need is more copies.” They all wanted more choice and more variety in the plots offered. 



However, they had very little faith that the networks were capable of correcting the problems. 

What’s the use. If they do put something good and different on they’ll just kill it or rework it 
until its just like everything else. 

While every group brought up the idea of a lack of quality in network programming, they could not agree 
on what quality was. Indeed, many of the shows used as examples of what the networks were doing right were also 
used as examples of what went wrong. There was no consensus as to what was a good program. In short, this 
audience was not monolithic in nature. No single style or small groups of styles could ever satisfy all, or even the 
majority of them. As is, there is a general feeling that television just isn’t very good, and that the business doesn’t 
know what to do about it. But then again, neither does the audience. As one participant put it: 

That's not my problem. If they [the networks] want me to fix what's wrong then they can pay me 
what they're paying them [the programers]. 



I’d just like to see one new comedy that isn’t just like a dozen others. 



I don't know what they should do, but I'll know it when I see it. 



ERIC 




Another said: 
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Conclusion 

It must be understood that these focus groups were all from the Midwest or far West which may make 
them more conservative than would have been the case if they had been from other regions. There was also a high 
cable penetration represented in this study (92 percent had at least basic cable) which might affect the results 
reported here. Would non-cable viewers, those totally dependent on broadcast television, have given similar 
responses? To answer those questions this study needs to be repeated in other areas of the country to see if the 
findings are typical or just an abnormality of this one region. However, the answers in this study indicate concerns 
that could be real problems for the business. They suggest many of the broadcast networks' present troubles may 
have developed as a result of their own action, or at the very least, through bad public relations. This would suggest 
the answer to Trigoboffs (2000) question (in essence is the media damaging itself) is yes. For whatever reason, 
these participants had the impression that there was nothing new on TV, no way under the present system to 
correct the problem and no real concern for the viewers or the business. Most of the objections from the focus 
groups centered around a lack of perceived choice and a sense that the medium is more interested in preaching and 
short term profits than diversity and entertainment. It must be pointed out that participants did not object to strong 
messages if they were done as part of the story. They did object to what was perceived as party line and to 
interfering with a plot for- the sake of a message. The viewers also seem to have very little faith in the industry's 
ability to improve, its judgment, or its morals. 

The focus groups indicate competition is not the cause of audience decline, but rather a facilitator. New 
technology just allowed the audience to do what it had wanted to do for a long time. Viewers did not think in 
terms of networks when it came to viewing choice, but rather in terms of "favorite" programs. Indeed, favorite 
programs were viewed as separate from the networks, almost as if they were a mistake not yet corrected by a 
basically malevolent system. How much this feeling actually affects viewing cannot be determined from this study. 
Participants liked television, they just did not like the business. Further work would have to be done to see how 
these two variables affect one another. 

Explanations for audience shifts, such as a loss of variety, quality, sex and violence proved to be accurate, 
but much more complicated than the words seem to indicate. Variety, for example, actually represents three 
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separate concerns. As far as audience reasoning goes, stereotyping, rather than just racial in nature, could well 

mean the way entire segments of society are portrayed. The participants certainly felt young people, religious 

people and conservatives were heavily stereotyped. Quality proved undefmable in “mass” terms, and whether or 

not sex and violence are objectionable seems to be related to the context in which they are used and the individual 

watching. There was no support found for explanations such as shortened attention spans or a demand for more 

visual stimulation. The strongest support was for more choice in terms of genre, plots and ideas. 

While these participants indicated a strong dislike for the major networks and the production system, this 

was based on a perceived network and production community contempt for them and their values. Consequently, 

these viewers were not willing to give the business the benefit of the doubt on virtually any issue. 

This belief of participants that they, and their values, are held in contempt by the networks received some 

unexpected support following the completion of this study when this researcher was sent a copy of an e-mail 

received by a friend aware of the project that was under way. Apparently the man named had sent an e-mail 

objecting to an episode of The Practice in which one of the lawyer’s mothers decided she was gay and wanted her 

son to go to court to get a marriage license for her and her partner. The objections to the show were on the basis of 

religion and the fact that those opposed to the idea were shown as a “dufus.” While the letter is included in its 

entirety in the endnotes, it is the reply which is of more interest to this study 1 . ABC’s web is said to have written: 

How about getting your nose out of the Bible (which is ONLY a book of stories compiled 
by MANY different writers hundreds of years ago) and read the Declaration of Independence 
(what our nation is built on) where it says “All Men are Created Equal” - and try treating them 
that way for a change! Or better yet, try thinking for yourself and stop using an archaic book 
of stories as your lame crutch for your existence. You are in the minority in this country 
and your boycott will not affect us or our freedom of statement. 

Assuming this was an actual network reply (as apposed to some intern being given to much freedom), while one 

might have expected a condescending response on the order of ‘we’re sorry you were upset, but we must respect all 

view points and can’t act as censors,’ the contempt and hatred for people of religion or who appose this view point 

is extraordinary. From a simple public relations point of view this reply is a disaster and seems to indicate these 

participants were right when they said the production and network community hold them and their values in 

contempt. On the other hand, if this is a fake, an Urban myth being circulated by the Internet, then it indicates the 

views expressed by the participants in these focus groups are either widely help, or at the very least, seem quite 
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plausible to a sizable part of the population. 

While many did express objections to the cost of alternative media, these participants were not willing to 
go back to the so called “free” system under any foreseeable circumstances. As one put it: “(with cable) They 
charge more than its worth, but at least I have a chance of finding something 1 like.” However, participants 
seemed to be as willing to give up cable as they were to give up the broadcast networks. As one put it: 

Cable talks a lot, but they’re just like the networks. They don’t actually do anything. 

In short, the participants in these groups proved to be a great deal more militant, more specific-program-oriented, 
more aware of content, and less willing to accept explanations or decisions than had been anticipated based on past 
audience research or present theory. 
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1 • My name is Jim Neugent. I wrote to ABC (on-line) concerning a program called The Practice . My Original 
message was: 

ABC is obsessed (or should I say abscessed) with the subject of homosexuality. I will no longer watch any of 
your attempts to convince the world that homosexuality is OK. THE PRACTICE can be a fairly good show, but last 
night’s program was so typical of your agenda. You picked ht ‘dufiis’ of the office to be the one who was against the idea 
of his mother being gay and made him look like a whiner because he had convictions. This type of mentality calls 
people like me a “gay basher.’ Read the first chapter of Romans (that’s in the Bible) and see what the apostle Paul had 
to sy about it. ..He and God and Jesus were all ‘gay bashers.’ What if she’d fallen in love with her cocker spaniel ? Is that 
an alternative lifestyle? (By the way, the Bible speaks against that, too.) 
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FALL COLORS 2000: THE STATE OF DIVERSITY IN BROADCAST NETWORK 

PRIME TIME TELEVISION 

INTRODUCTION 1 

The 1999-2000 prime time TV season became the subject of considerable controversy after NAACP 
President Kweisi Mfume, in a July 1999 speech, described the new fall season as a “virtual whitewash” and 
threatened a boycott of network television. Mfume called the 1999-2000 season “a shameful display by 
network executives, who are either clueless, careless, or both.” 2 Studies of network programming from that 
season confirmed comments of critics like Mfume that prime time network programming was 
overwhelmingly a white world, with people of color appearing in mostly secondary and guest roles. One 
study discovered that eighty percent of characters appearing on prime time network entertainment were 
white, African Americans made a visible presence (13% of characters), and characters from other racial 
groups were virtually nonexistent (Heintz-Knowles, 2000). The Fall 1999 season then, was the 
continuation of a trend, topping off, “a steady decline in the percentage of ethnic minorities on prime time” 
since the beginning of the 1990. 3 

Mfume’s concern of television’s “whitewash” is not a new one. The pattern of under and misrepresentation 
of minority groups during prime time is not simply a problem of the 1990s. It has persisted in varying 
forms since the beginning of television. MacDonald’s, Blacks and White TV: African Americans in 
Television Since 1948 , describes the stereotypes, limited roles and attempts at assimilation on prime time 
television during its first forty years. 4 Baughman explains that blacks were “rarely seen” on network 
programming until the mid-1960s” when shows such as 1 Spy and Julia appeared. 5 

Not only do people of color appear infrequently on prime time television, researchers have also found these 
limited portrayals to be inaccurate, derived primarily from a white perspective. Gates contends there is 
little commonality between “the social status of Black Americans and the fabricated images of black people 
Americans consume everyday.” 6 Gray explains, “Whiteness is the privileged yet unnamed place from 
which to see and make sense of the world. ..blackness simply works to reaffirm, shore up and police the 
cultural and moral boundaries of the existing social order.” 7 

Researchers have long contended that messages from entertainment fare become part of our belief systems 
about the world around us. Television is a socializing force, a “common storyteller” that prescribes what 
is “normal” and what is outside of the mainstream. 8 As Hall explains, television images are significant as 
they produce and perpetuate a social ideology, one that becomes our “taken for granted... world of common 
sense.” 9 The lack of realistic portrayals on television, then, can have a substantially negative effect on all 
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